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GRETCHEN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ** My Lord Conceit,” 
** Darby and Joan,” ** Corinna,” ete. 





BOOK ix. 


CHAPTER I, “DREEING HIS WEIRD.” 


THE seasons had come and gone. Spring 
and summer, autumn and winter, had fol- 
lowed each other through the birth and 
death of a year, and throughout that year 
Adrian Lyle had worked on steadily and 
uncomplainingly, winning golden opinions 
j on all sides—the stay and prop of the old 
Rector, whose health was failing fast—re- 
spected and beloved throughout the whole 
parish fur his good deeds and his blameless 
ij life. Never did man live more nobly up to 
the Faith he professed and the lessons he 
{ taught. There was no duty neglected, no 





> 


trouble shirked; but the burden was not 
lightened, and that one face had never 
faded from before his aching eyes. 

Silence black as night, and bitter as 
death, reigned between them. He knew 

nothing of her save that Neale Kenyon’s 
search had been vain, and that, in despair, 
he had returned to Madras and rejoined bis 
regiment, leaving the search in other 
hands, The Abbey was shut up, and 
i Alexis Kenyon had gone abroad. Once or 
| twice she had written to him, but his 
| replies had been so brief and so cold 
that she felt that no encouragement 
| had been offered to continue the corre- 
spondence. 

There had been some talk of her 
return for Christmas ; but the bells had 
rung their message over the white earth, 
and she had not come. 

Indeed, Alexis Kenyon having accom- 
plished her task, and baffled her weak and 
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repentant cousin’s generous impulse, felt a 
certain horror and shame of herself. Life 
at the Abbey would havebeen unendurable, 
and despite Neale’s eager and persistent 
entreaties, she left it, and went away with } 
Lady Breresford. She felt she could not F 
endure to meet Adrian Lyle, knowing § 
what she knew ; and absence—if it taught 
her nothing else—taught her how blindly 
she had deceived herself with respect to 
his regard for her. 

It was a blow to her vanity, and it 
hardened and embittered her more and } 
more; but she had never flinched from 
truth, and she knew that she never had 4 
been, and never could be, anything to the f 
one only man who had ever awakened a } 
throb of tenderness in her own heart. | 
When she acknowledged this, she felt a. 
thrill of triumph at the remembrance of {| 
her stratagem. At least her rival was 
sa‘e, and should never have the hap- | 
piness denied to herself ; never even | 
guess that the man whose unselfish 
iriendship and devotion had been so 4 
generously offered, had loved and loved { 
her still with all the strength of his noble } 
heart. I 

And yet, when Alexis thought of what 
she had done, she always felt that cruel 
thrill of triumph run through her veins. 
How skilfully she had baffled them, and 
how easy it had been! The girl had 
been so helpless and so pliant that she 
felt nothing for her but contempt. She 
had for once failed to read between the 
lines, and recognise the simple heroism 
underlying that meek consent. “‘ When the § 
year is up,’ she would murmur to herself, 
in insolent security, ‘‘ I will tell Neale what 
I have done. I mean to marry him—some ##' 
day—in spite of all. It would be a pity {} 
to lose the Abbey ; and when he knows q 
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his Quixotic folly is impossible, he will 
return to his allegiance.” 


It had not been without a struggle 
that Adrian Lyle had remained at Mede- 
| hurst. Often and often had he longed 
to leave a place grown hateful with so 
many bitter memories; but one thought 
restrained him. If Gretchen needed him 
—if at any time she chose to break 
that seal of silence, she knew where he 
could be found. He felt, too, that, go 
where he might, his sorrow would be with 
him—that though the ocean rolled between 
their parted lives, his thoughts would 
bridge the space, and his faithful heart be 
with her in its hours of mourning, and its 
nights of sleepless pain. So he waited 
with what patience hecould. At Christmas 
time he said: “Surely she will send some 
word or sign,” but none came. Then the 
New Year dawned, and he told himself: 
“Surely now she will remember.” But 
the days passed, and the month was near 
its end, and he asked himself, “had she 
indeed gone out of his life for ever ?” 

One night he came home a little later 
than usual, and more than a little tired. 
He had walked a long distance to see a 
farmer’s wife whose child was dying. He 
had done what he could to comfort the 
sorrow-stricken mother ; but he told himself 
reproachfully that the ring of truth was 
not in his words; the boldness of belief 
not in his voice. The coldness and spirit- 
lessness of his own feelings were endanger- 
ing.his powers of expression, and he grew 
frightened as he thought of the effect that 
this change might have upon others. 

His room looked bright and cheerful. 
The fire blazed merrily, the kettle sang on 
the hob. His old landlady bustled in to 
make his tea and see that he removed his 
wet boots, for he was sadly self-forgetful in 
these days. When that was done and she 
saw him drinking his tea, she suddenly 
clapped her hand on her pocket, with an 
exclamation of horror: “Bless me, if I 
hadn’t nearly forgotten! Here, sir, this came 
for you an hour or more ago—a furrin 
telegram, I think. Hope it’s no bad news.” 

He seized it from her hand and tore it 
open without aword. He saw ina moment 
that it was from Kenyon, and wondered 
at its length, till he recognised that half 
the sender’s fortune would not have atoned 
for delay. 

It said: “Go to Dornbach—she is to 
take the veil on the 2nd of February. 
For Heaven's sake prevent it.” 





That was all. But it was enough to turn 
Adrian Lyle from a statue into an image of 
frenzied, breathing, passionate life. 

He must go; he must save her at any 
cost, at any sacrifice! Save her ——! 
Then he stopped, the paper clenched 
convulsively in his grasp. Save her 
for another man? Save her, to give 
love, and joy, and gladness to the selfish 
and weak-hearted being who had wrecked 
her youth as wautonly and heedlessly as a 
child robs a bird of its nest or a butterfly 
of its bloom? Why should he save her ; 
what claim, what right had Neale Kenyon 
to demand it? He had suffered cruelly, 
sorely at his hands; why should he suffer 
more ? 

She had chosen her fate. No one had 
driven her to it. She had resigned the 
world, and accepted peace and oblivion in 
its place. Why should he interfere, or, 
even if he did, how could he persuade her 
to listen to his plea or alter her determina- 
tion ? 

But the evil moment passed. He sank 
back on his chair and buried his face upon 
his arms, and it seemed that, for a brief 
space, even thought grew still, and a 
calm, that was like the calm of death, 
sealed every sense and silenced every 
doubt, Then he rose, cold, and grave, and 
stern, with the last glow of youth gone out 
of his face and the last pulse of hope dead 
in his heart. 


CHAPTER II, 


“OF ALL SAD THINGS OF TONGUE OR OF 
PEN.” 


“Tr is bitter weather,” grumbled old 
Lisschen, a3 she piled wood in the stove 
and drew the curtains over the shuttered 
windows ; “bitter weather, and _ the 
gniidige Frau not in; she will kill herself 
soon. It is always the same, Fretting 
for the child because she has done the 
very thing she was always wanted to do. 
What a strange thing it has been! I 
thought to help her to happiness; but 
it seems I did not. Wheu-u-u, how the 
wind blows to-night! The snow must 
have drifted a foot high in the street. Ah! 
surely that was a knock !”’ 

She hurried out and into the little hall, 
and opened the door. No one was there. 
The snow was piled in heaps about the 
door. The wind blew in loud, fierce gusts 
from the hills above. 

As the old woman stood there a moment, 
shading her eyes from the heavy falling 
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snow, she saw a solitary pedestrian strug- 
gling along up the narrow little street, 
fighting his way against the elements with 
a dogged perseverance that called forth 
her admiration. 

“What a night to be out!” she said 
again with a shiver, and drew back and 
half-closed the door. Before she could do 
so, the figure she had been watching was 
opposite, and the ray of light seemed to at- 
tract his notice. Ina second he had crossed 
the intervening space, and was addressing 
the old woman in fairly good German. 

“Will you have the goodness to tell 
me,” he asked, ‘where the Convent is? 
I was directed to go up this street and 
then turn, but whether right or left I 
could not make out.” 

‘The Convent?” echoed Lisschen in 
surprise. ‘ Oh, mein Herr, that is not much 
farther ;” and she gave him the necessary 
directions, surveying him with undis- 
guised curiosity all the while. ‘ What 


can he want there?” she thought, and then 
made a second attempt to close the door ; 
but this time she as suddenly flung it 
open, for she saw the tall, shrouded figure 
of her mistress close beside the stranger. 
He moved aside, but the opening of the 
door threw the light upon his face, and 


there came a faint, startled cry from the 
lips of the veiled woman. 

“ Mr. Lyle!” she cried. How 
did you come here?” 

He seized her hands. 

“ Thank Heaven,” he said, ‘ that I have 
met you! You can tell me the truth. It 
is not too late, is it? She—she has not 
taken the veil ?” 

“Come within,” said the trembling 
woman. “I cannot speak here. Where 
were you going? Not to the Convent?” 

“ Ves,” he said. 

“It would be no use. 
be admitted at this hour. 
if you can see her at all. 
the last day of probation.” 

She had drawn him into her little hall, 
and the wondering Lisschen closed the 
door at last upon the storm and darkness 
of the night. They took off their outer 
wraps, all white and heavy with snow, and 
went into the little parlour, and shut the 
door behind them; but Lisschen’s curiosity 
was so overpowering that she lingered 
without, and even went so far as to put 
her ear to the keyhole. What she heard 
was terrifying enough to make her retreat 
very rapidly. She got back into her 
kitchen, shaking more with fear than cold. 


“ You! 


You would not 
In fact, I doubt 
To-morrow is 





“What a scandal!” she ejaculated, 
dropping the cloaks in a heap on the 
red-tiled floor, ‘what a scandal for the 
place! An English priest coming to take 
her away! They will never permit it. It 
cannot be done ;” and she crossed herself 
and looked round in horror, for, though 
somewhat lax in her duties, Lisschen was 
a stout Catholic at heart, and doings such 
as the strange visitor had hinted at, 
savoured to her of sacrilege. 

For more than two hours did the 
stranger remain with her mistress, Lisschen 
took them in coffee, and then examined 
the visitor more closely. 

“He looks as if the hand of death were 
upon him,” she said to herself in a sort of 
awe, as she looked at the lines on the 
haggard brow, the deep, sunken eyes 
that had so sad and hopeless a look, 
“What can he have to do with Gretchen, 
or the gniidige Frau either ?” 

But her curiosity was not destined to be 
satisfied that night. She only felt that 
the hand of trouble was pressing heavily 
upon her mistress; she only knew that 
the long, cold, dreary night was spent by 
her in sleepless pacing to and fro her 
lonely room. 

Quite early in the morning the English 
visitor came again, and then he and Anna 
von Waldstein went out together, and 
Lisschen knew they must have gone to the 
Convent. 

She grumbled to herself as she went 
about her work, wondering what they 
meant to do, and how it could be worth 
their while to interfere at this late hour 
with the determination of Gretchen. 

Meanwhile, the two about whom she 
speculated were standing before the gates 
of the Convent, waiting for admission. 

*‘T cannot promise, as I told you, that 
you shall see her,” Anna von Waldstein 
whispered hurriedly. ‘ But, remember, do 
not betray your profession, or it will be 
hopeless. I pray Sister Maria may not see 
you ; she hasa long memory, and she has the 
ear of the Superior. For the present, you 
are only a friend, and you have come to 
say farewell. You will remember.” 

“T shall remember,” said Adrian Lyle 
calmly. In his heart he thought how true 
were her words; it was indeed farewell 
that he had come to say. 

The door was opened ; there was a short 
colloquy with an old and wrinkled nun, 
who was the porteress. Then his com- 
panion signed to him to follow her, and led 
him into a small, bare, poorly furnished 
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room, warmed by the eternal German 
stove, and lit by a small grated window, 
which only allowed a glimpée of the sky, all 
soft and grey now with heavy snow-clouds. 

‘‘Wait here,’ she said, ‘“‘and I will 
bring her. As this is her last day of 
liberty, I hope they will not deny me.” 

Adrian Lyle said nothing. He felt as if 
speech were beyond him. A sort of dim 
wonder was in his mind as to how he 
had come here. The journey, and all con- 
nected with it, looked hazy and indistinct. 
Mechanically he put his hand to his breast 
and drew out a crushed and tumbled scrap 
of paper. It was the telegram Neale 
Kenyon had sent. 

And now he must carry this message ; 
he must fight this battle for the absent 
man, which he could not fight for himself. 
A strange vengeance truly was this, that he 
was about to take on the only enemy he 
possessed! He could have laughed aloud 
at the mockery of human purpose, the 
futility of human will. What task more 
undesirable, ay, and what tempting more 
terrible could have been thrust into his 
hands ? 

“ Heaven, give me strength!” he cried in 
his heart. ‘Give me strength to keep 
silence to the end !” 

While the agony of that prayer still 
held him, the door softly opened. He 
lifted his head and looked up. 

There was a long, long pause—a pause 
when meeting eyes spoke as words never 
could have done, and in the shock and 
silence of that meeting, realised at last the 
change that had fallen on either life. 

He saw her coming towards him, slowly, 
uncertainly, like a vision strange and far 
off, with her face so white and sad, and 
the soft black folds of her novice’s dress 
falling in straight and simple lines around 
the slender figure. How slender, how 
fragile it had grown in this short year ! 

Nearer she came—nearer. Oh, the 
piteous eyes; the little trembling mouth 
that vainly strove to frame some greeting ; 
the outstretched hands that were lifted, 
only to fall helpless at her side ! 

As she saw the look that leaped 
into his eyes, a little cry escaped her, but 
it was stifled on his breast, and his arms 
were round her, holding her close—close to 
that agonised heart. She had no thought 
to resist. Why should she? She only 
clung to him like a grieved child sobbing 
wildly out her joy and sorrow, yet crying 
piteously, ‘Oh, why had he come now— 
why—-why ?” 





He was silent. He held her there for 
the first—last time in all his life, so his 
heart whispered. He knew it ; but he had 
grown weary with the long battle; and 
what he had read in her eyes only his heart 
knew—and hers. He looked down on the 
bright rich hair, flooding his breast with its 
light. Involuntarily he bent his head and 
touched one loose soft tress with reverent 
lips. 

* Gretchen,” he whispered. 
poor child—my poor child!” 

His voice seemed to recall her to herseif. 
He felt her shiver and strive to draw her- 
self away. He let his arms fall, and drew 
back a step. ‘ You need not fear me,” 
he said very gently. ‘I am only here as 
your brother or—your father—might have 
been. Can’tyou look upon meassuch? [ 
am old enough and stera enough, Heaven 
knows.” 

She looked up with her eyes all drowned 
in tears; she saw him lift his head and 
sweep back that loose, thick wave of hair 
she so well remembered. It was quite 
white. 

A look of fear—of horror came into that 
intent and sorrowful gaze. ‘Oh,’ she 
cried, ‘‘ how changed you are! What has 
done it? What?” 

“You, I think!” he said, and laughed 
bitterly, though he drew his hand across 
his eyes, where sprang the sudden smart of 
tears, ‘ Why should I not tell you now? 
It can do neither harm nor good that you 
should know. I—I loved you, Gretchen. 
It was very unwise, was it not? But that 
has only hurt myself, and what it has cost, 
that, too, concerns but me—still——~-” 

“Oh, hush,” she cried brokenly. ‘ You 
don’t mean it—you can’t mean it! You 
loved me... me!” 

* You,” he repeated. 
to say against yourself?” 

For all answer she drew herself away. 
Words thronged to her lips, but she could 
not utter them. She felt stifled and afraid. 

“Do not speak,” he said, as he saw the 
struggle in her face. “I will not offend 
you again... . For a moment I forgot it 
was the part of brother I had to play. Let 
me tell you what brought me here, and 
then——” 

He drew a sharp, quick breath. His 
face darkened with sudden dread. 

‘Do not tell me anything,” she implored. 
“Tt is quite useless—it is too late, No- 
thing could alter my resolve now. When 
—when I have said good-bye to you, my 
life has won its last desire of earth.” 


“Oh, my 


** What have you 
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“But you must hear,” he said, almost 
fiercely. ‘‘ Neale Kenyon has prayed to 
me to save you for—for his sake. Have 
you forgotten that you loved him—that he 
loved you? And now his one hope and 
thought is to win your forgiveness, to atone 
for the wrong he once did, to make you 
his wife. Gretchen, why do you turn away ? 
Will nothing move you? Won't you 
listen 3” 

“T will not listen,” she said, “to your 
pleading for another man. My forgiveness 
he has had. He did not need to ask it; 
but for aught else . . . Mr. Lyle, there is 
no grave deep enough for forgetfulness of 
that time! He never loved me—I was 
mistaken. I—I could not bear to look 
upon his face again. That time — that 
awful time would rise before me, like a 
grim and mouldering corpse. Between 
us lies, cold and pale, the body of my 
dead child! I said before and I say again, 
there is no resurrection for a love killed as 
mine was killed, and it is better that this 
last voluntary act should prove it. He 


will believe me then, and he will find 
happiness and forgetfulness too, in a world 
that no longer holds me.” 

She stood before him, her hands clasped, 


her head bowed as if with the weight of 
that bitter past she had recalled. Every 
word she had spoken was pain and sweet- 
ness both in the ears of the man who heard 
them. He had fulfilled his mission—it was 
no fault of his if it had failed. 

His silence seemed to trouble her. She 
looked up, and there was a ring of appeal 
in her voice as she spoke again: 

“Mr. Lyle, I had but half-an-hour to 
give you; a quarter of that time has 
sped.” 

He staried. 

“Qh,” he cried passionately, * you can- 
not mean it! you will not do this! It is 
not too late. Your mother will take you 
back even now, and, however lonely and 
sad life is, there will be liberty—friends—- 
hope % 

‘Hope !” she echoed wearily, “ for me? 
What kind of hope? Not happiness— 
that is over; not safety, while temptation 
lurks on every side; not peace, while a 
thousand distractions are at hand, and I 
might learn to forget even Heaven. Mr. 
Lyle, you must not think I have acted 
without long and prayerful considera- 
tion. Your teachings have not been 
lost, and I think you know that though 
I love your faith best, I am not false 
to it at heart. My life here will be 





hard ; it will be barren ; it will be hope- 
less, so far as all things of earth are con- 
cerned ; but you, least of any man, should 
condemn it—knowing what I was, and 
fearing what I might become; for my 
heart is very rebellious, and I cannot 
school it to submission—always——” 

“ You mean——” he said in that breath- 
less pause, when once again her soul 
looked back to his in one most sad and 
yearning gaze. 

‘‘T mean,” she said, her face growing 
white and still, “ that I might find danger. 
I am very weak, Mr. Lyle.” 

His heart throbbed so wildly that it 
seemed to him she must hear it. He tried 
to speak, but the words died off his lips, and 
he staggered feebly to a chair and hid his 
face from sight. 

As she saw him break down £0 utterly, 
her very pity lent her courage. She came 
to him, and laid one cold and trembling 
hand upon his arm. 

“Listen,” she said, “just this once, and I 
will tell you all that is in my heart and 
has been for longer than even I myself 
guessed. Iam not a weak girl now, Mr. 
Lyle, but a woman who has been through 
the fire of suffering, and who knows good 
from evil at least. To-day we stand, youand 
I, face to face and heart to heart. I read 
yours, and I feel youread mine. But all the 
same, you fulfilled your duty as you have 
fulfilled every duty I have seen you take 
up. I would not dare to speak to you like 
this, only—only it is just as if you stood 
by my grave, and I could rise and tell you 
something that would not let me rest. Do 
you understand 3 ” 

“Ves,” he said brokenly, in that soft 
pause when the brave young voice faltered 
and grew faint beneath the strain of gather- 
ing tears. 

“So it is, that I will hide nothing from 
you; nothing in this last day of my life 
as—as you will count life. I can’t say— 
oh, for my own sake I can’t say—I wish 
that life had never crossed your own; but 
for all the pain and suffering I have cost 
you, it is but right you should know that 
your great and noble heart has not loved 
me without return ; that I too have known 
the pain, and the struggle, and have railed 
at Fate, and even at Heaven, for the cruelty 
that has marred and spoilt the most perfect 
and beautiful dream that ever woman 
dreamt. Don’t speak; hear me out, 
while I have strength—and—and keep 
your face hidden still; the change in it 
hurts me more thaa avy reproach. I won’t 
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say forget me, not just yet; but I want 
you to think of me tenderly, regretfully, as 
of a friend you have lost, and whose life 
was all a mistake ; a friend who loved you 
very dearly, and would not have given you 
a moment’s pain, could she have helped it ; 
but Fate was too strong for her, and— 
a a 

She had broken down now, and was 
sobbing at his feet, and he, all utterly un- 
manned, could only gaze at her with love 
unutterable. 

“Oh, child,” he cried, “ you break my 
heart—you break my heart !” 

‘And mine,” she moaned, ‘‘is broken.” 
And suddenly her arms relaxed, and with a 
shudder she fell forwards, her loosened 
hair, like a flood of light, sweeping over 
the bare boards at his feet, 

He raised her, white and senseless as a 
broken lily. He held her to his breast, and 
with yearning eyes devoured the death- 
like beauty of her face. Then reverently, 
as one may kiss the dead, he kissed the 
marble brow, the closed eyelids, the soft 
white lips, the loose rich hair. 

“Oh, love,” he cried brokenly, “at 
least in death you are mine, as you are 
Heaven’s.” 

And he laid her gently down, and with 
blind eyes and staggering feet he groped 
his way to the door. 

Someone was pacing to and fro the 
dark and narrow passage. Some one who 
touched his arm, and gazed pityingly at 
his face. 

“Ts it over?” she asked. 

He looked at her as one looks at a 
stranger. It was Anna von Waldstein. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is over. Go to 
her. She needs only you now.” 


CHAPTER III,— AUF WIEDERSEHEN.” 


ALL the day the snow fell thick and fast, 
and from time to time the sound of mufiled 
bells came through the air. 

Adrian Lyle had no consciousness of 
aught beside, as he sat in that little dusky 
parlour at Dornbach, waiting for Anna von 
Waldstein’s return. How he had reached 
it he could not have said ; but he sat there 
like a statue, and from time to time old 
Lisschen crept in and looked at him with 
frightened eyes; not daring to ask a 
question, but feeling that something 
dreadful must have happened. 

Whether hours, or days, or weeks, had 
passed since he had left Gretchen, Adrian 
Lyle could not have said. He only knew 


he had had time enough to go over every 
hour that he had known her from that first 
night when, in her soft grey dress, she had 
taken her seat opposite to him at the table 
d’héte in Venice, to this last day when he 
had learnt the truth in her last, broken 
words. 

The truth! Had it any comfort for him % 
Was he one whit the happier for the 
knowledge? Could it have brought her 
any nearer to him in the past than it had 
brought her now? He felt it could not— 
not while Neale Kenyon lived. Adrian 
Lyle had far too strong a sense of duty and 
of honour to have ever attempted to shake 
Gretchen’s allegiance. At any cost to 
himself, he would have counselled her to 
accept Kenyon’s atonement, because it 
seemed to him it was the only right and 
honourable one for the man who had 
wronged her to make. But now that he 
had learnt her secret, and knew that with 
the fall of her girlish idol had also perished 
her love, he dimly felt that she had acted 
wisely in putting this barrier between 
them. Such a marriage would only have 
been a mockery—a mere empty form with- 
out meaning, and without sanctity. 

He shuddered as with icy chill when he 
sat there in the dusk; he had not moved 
since he came in in the morning. It 
seemed to him that he never could move 
again. Sense and feeling were numbed, 
but there was mercy in that dead apathy. 
He felt that he had touched the very 
extremity of pain to-day, when he knew 
she lovéd him as vainly as he loved her, 
and had glided from his arms to a living 
grave. “Save her?” How could he save 
her? He felt it wasimpossible. Save her ! 
No, he could not save her now. To-night the 
sun would set upon her grave ; to-night 
the sweet, sad eyes would look their last 
at all that made life hopeful. For her the 
tragedy of human existence was over. 
The curtain would fall on a long, long 
darkness, and he could only pray in dumb 
beseechment: “ Heaven, send her peace, 
send her peace! ” 


There came a sound at last in the quiet 
house, and a light flashed into the room, 
and he knew that human sympathy and 
human pity were doing all for him that 
woman’s gentle ministry could do. 

Had he lost consciousness? he wondered. 
All and everything seemed so far off and 
indistinct. He struggled to regain sense 
and feeling. He heard a voice droning 





out: “* Lieber Gott!’ who can wonder ? 
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All day long and neither bite nor sup. 
There was death in his face when he came 
in, and he has sat there like a stone or a 
log, never moving nor speaking. Enough 
to frighten any one, I say.” 

Something was at his lips, and he drank 
it mechanically. His brain cleared, he 
looked up, and met Anna von Waldstein’s 
eyes. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I am very 
foolish, I fasted too long. I—I did not 
know how the time passed.” 

“You were indeed foolish, my friend,” 
said the sad-faced woman, seating herself 
beside him as he lay on the couch. ‘“ You 
must think of yourself. Let the worldly 
and the frivolous waste their lives, if they 
like ; but not such a man as you.” 

*‘You think too well of me,” he said 
wearily. “I am glad you have returned. 
Tellme... .” 

His voice faltered ; but she understood 
well enough what he would have asked. 

“She has quite recovered,” she said 
gently, “and when I left her was calm and 
tranquil. She will sleep, I trust, for she 
will need all her strength to morrow.” 

‘It is to-morrow then ?” he said faintly. 

“Yes. I thought once I could not have 
borne it ; but I, too, have grown resigned, 
and I can see now it is all for the best—all 
for the best.” 

“Tt is easier,” he said drearily, ‘to say 
that, than to feel it.” 

‘You will feel it in time,” she answered 
with grave tenderness. “ You have suffered, 
I know.” 

“Yes,” he echoed, as he pushed the hair 
from off his throbbing brow, ‘‘I have suffered 
greatly. Sometimes I wonder why... 
where is the use—the purpose ?” 

“You have taught it to others—can you 
not realise it yourself ?” 

“Not to-night,” he said faintly. ‘ No, 
not to-night. There is nothing in my 
heart but one bitter sense of loss—a loss 
cruel as death.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “‘I know. I feared it 
long ago. I read her heart better than she 
herself could read it. I think that, when 
the knowledge came to her, it moved her 
to take this step. It was the only thing 
she could do. You will see that yourself 
some day.” 

‘Did you counsel her to take this 
step?” 

“IT? Ohno. I never knew of it until 
she was safe within the Convent. It was 
very sudden, her resolve. We were in 
London, and she had an engagement to 





teach German, that took her out every 
morning. One morning she left as usual, 
then came back and put together all her 
clothes, and went away without saying 
anything or leaving any message. I came 
home at night, and she was gone ; but later 
on came a note, begging me to go to an 
hotel named, and I should hear of ker. 
I forget now the name. It was a grand 
and beautiful place, I know; and I went, 
and there I saw Miss Kenyon.” 

Adrian Lyle started up. The blood 
flushed his brow a sudden dusky red. 

‘‘She! How could she know anything 
of her?” 

“She knew—everything,” answered his 
companion. ‘She told me that it was the 
only thing left for Gretchen to do, and that 
she had advised her to do it, and had given 
her money and arranged it all. 1 was 
furious. You know how proud she is, and 
how haughty. Almost I lost my self- 
command ; but I struggled for calmness, 
and I did the only thing I could do—I 
followed my child here. At first I tried 
to persuade her to alter her determination, 
but I found it was useless. Miss Kenyon 
had exacted a promise from her, ari she 
said that nothing would induce her to 
break it.” 

Adrian Lyle buried his face in his hands 
and groaned aloud. How plainly he saw 
it all now! Poor child, poor little strug- 
gling Gretchen, confronted with this cold 
and merciless tryant, who had neither pity 
nor mercy in her heart ! He felt how every 
shred of comfort must have been torn away ; 
how the knowledge of shame and misery 
had been left to eat into her very soul ; 
until the agony had been beyond her 
strength to bear, and she had fled to the 
only shelter that had promised refuge and 
concealment! And it was her own sister 
who had condemned her to such a fate— 
her own sister ! 

How could he tell that a passion, hope- 
less and cruel as its own force, had 
burnt in that wild heart with a flame 
fierce enough to destroy all and every- 
thing that stood in its way, recking 
nothing of pain, sorrow, misery, so only 
the path it trod were clear, and far from 
even the shadow of a rival. 

“ Do not grieve,” went on his companion 
presently. “ Believe me, if I, her mother, 
who loved her beyond and above all earth 
holds, can feel it is best, you too, in time, 
will acknowledge it also. Not now—not 
for long perhaps ; but the sting will lose 
its sharpness, and the pain be lulled to rest. 
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Heaven does not let us suffer for ever; 
and you will see, as I see now, that your love 
would only have been a cruel temptation to 
you both. Remember what you are—you 
owe a duty to the world that you must not 
forget ; and how could she take her place 
by your side when her history is known to 
be one of shame, and every scornful finger 
is free to point at her as the woman who 
has stood in a criminal’s dock? ... You 
will see—you must see what she has seen 
to-day ...I but repeat what her own 
lips said. You could not raise her to your 
level. The world would not allow it ; and 


though you might be brave enough to|- 


despise it and its opinions, a time would 
come when they would make themselves 
heard and felt, and then neither she nor 
you would know a happy hour. For Neale 
Kenyon it would be different. But you 
. .. you have a blameless past—a great 
and noble calling. The blast of shame 
would wither all that was best in you: it 
is hard now, but it would be a thousand 
times harder then. Do not think me cold 
and unpitying to say this. You are the 
truest, noblest friend that ever man or 
woman could desire... . Heaven alone 


can reward you for what you have done 


for my child and for me ; and it will reward 
you, I am sure. Will you not try and 
believe it, so that I may take some comfort 
to her to-morrow—before—before the end 
comes ?” 

The brave voice failed and grew uncer- 
tain ; but the face that looked back to that 
worn, suffering face of Adrian Lyle’s, was 
calm and hopeful still. 

“You are right,” he said, ‘and so was 
she. Do not think I failed to acknowledge 
that even when it was most hard.” 

And,” she asked gently, ‘‘ what shall I 
say—for you ?” 

“Tell her,” he said, “ that I will bless 
her and love her till the last hour I live. 
That life henceforth will own but one hope 
—the hope that Heaven may grant what 
earth has forbidden.” 

A silence, profound as death, followed on 
these low-breathed words. The sacredness 
of Death seemed to seal them; and truly 
naught but Death could ever break the 
seal. 


The next day, at dusk, a veiled woman 
sought Adrian Lyle’s rooms, and placed 
in his hands a small packet. 

He took it and touched it with his lips, 
as they faltered the one question the live- 
long day had framed. 





‘Tt is—ended ?” 
‘‘ Yes,” was the solemn answer. “It is 
ended, She is vowed to Heaven now.” 


Once more alone in the dark night— 
once more alone whilst the convent bells 
tolled slowly, solemnly, their mournful 
truth: “Life begins—Life suffers—Life 
ends.” Once more alone, with his eyes 
gazing blindly on a long, bright tress of 
hair telling its own story of a life’s sacri- 
fice—bearing on it thelast words Gretchen’s 
hands would ever pen to him—* Auf 
Wiedersehen !” 





LITERARY GIANTS. 


Dr. ADAM SMITH is recorded to have 
expressed his thankfulness for the informa- 
tion that the author of “ Paradise Lost” 
wore latchets in his shoes instead of buckles. 
If a political economist found it useful to 
have such apparently trifling information, 
it is surely justifiable for other people to 
enquire what their favourite heroes were 
like, what they wore, how they wrote, and 
a dozen other things throwing light upon 
their character. 

Different men form, as a matter of 
course, different impressions of their 
fellows ; but, on comparing notes, it is, in 
most cases, comparatively easy to arrive at 
a just conclusion in any dispute affecting 
character. 

Take De Quincey’s appearance, for 
instance. Crabb Robinson met him in 
1812, and said that “his person is small, 
his complexion fair, and his air and manner 
are those of a sickly and enfeebled man.” 
Mr. James Payn met him in Edinburgh at 
a dinner-party, and describes him as a 
“very diminutive man, carelessly—very 
carelessly—dressed ; a face lined, careworn, 
and so expressionless that it reminded one 
of ‘that chill, changeless brow, where cold 
obstruction’s apathy appals the gazing 
mourner’s heart’—a face like death in 
life. The instant he began to speak, 
however, it lit up as though by electric 
light ; this came from his marvellous eyes, 
brighter and more intelligent (though by 
fits) than I have ever seen in any other 
mortal. They seem to me to glow with 
eloquence.” 

Many celebrated men were small in 
stature, and their appearance at first sight 
was disappointing. Dr. Watts was once in 
a coffee-house, when he overheard a gentle- 
man ask rather contemrtuously: ‘“ What, 
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is that the great Dr. Watts?” in the 
hearing of the doctor, who, turning round, 
repeated the following stanza from his 
lyric poems: 
Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
I must be measured by my soul— 
The mind's the standard of the man. 

Whilst it cannot be denied that a fine 
appearance is of great advantage to any 
man, it is remarkable that some of the 
most famous men in the world have been 
small in body. Renan, the French free- 
thinker, describes St. Paul as an ugly little 
Jew. But the famous French philosopher 
is no great beauty himself, being short, fat, 
and rosy. 

A small body has, however, com- 
pensating advantages. Though small 
in body, Thiers was a giant in intellect. 
This great French statesman and historian 
deliberately tried, when a young man, to 
become an accomplished man of the world, 
a feat made difficult by many physical 
defects. Mr. James Macdonell gives, in 
“France Since the First Empire,” a 
graphic picture of the way in which Thiers 
accomplished his purpose : 

“He was scarcely five feet high, and his 
figure was squat, and ungraceful. The 
nearness of his sight obliged him to wear 
spectacles, and the bright intelligence 
of his square, compact face was set off by 
no grace of feature. His voice was shrill, 
and he spoke with a southern accent, 
amusing to fastidious Parisian ears. 

“His gestures were awkward, incessant, 
almost grotesque. He was absolutely 
wanting in that repose and ease of manner 
which form the crowning grace of good 
breeding. Yet he overcame many of these 
defects by laborious attention to the small 
as well as the great accomplishments of 
life. He made himself a good rider at the 
expense of some falls, and also of the 
acquaintance with men whose talk was of 
nothing but horses. He dined out a great 
deal. He frequented those cafés which are 
the clubs of the Parisians, and astonished 
people by the abundance and eloquence of 
his talk on every subject under the sun. 

‘He was to be seen night after night in 
the drawing-rooms of M. Laffette, gesticu- 
lating, denouncing the government, pouring 
out epigrams, explaining the details of 
finance, dogmatising about the mysteries 
of military strategy, or discussing the 
artistic monuments of the Renaissance. 
Talleyrand, the shrewdest spirit of the 
time, predicted that he would become 





great, and made him the subject of one of 
his ‘mots.’ ‘Thiers,’ he said, ‘is not a 
“ parvenu”; he is an ‘“‘arrivé.”’ There was 
also a touch of romance in his career at 
this time, for he had to fight a duel with 
the father of a young lady at Aix whom he 
was said to have jilted, and he was nearly 
shot. He became, in short, one of the best 
known men in Paris.” 

Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, who saw 
Thiers in 1848, described him as a little, 
grey-headed man, vivacious even for a 
Frenchman ; “ he indulges in violent gesti- 
culations of an angular character, and hops 
about the tribune in a very droll manner, 
between his handkerchief in one corner 
and a glass of water in another, to both of 
which he makes frequent application.” 

Mezzofanti, who knew sixty-four lan- 
guages, and spoke forty-eight, was described 
by Caroline Fox as a little, bright-eyed, 
wiry man. Louis Blanc was a man of very 
short stature, natty in his dress, dainty- 
handed, with a small piping voice, a boyish 
face, and hair which fell angelically over 
his shoulders. 

The greatest number of little men are 
found among authors. Longfellow was 
small physically. So were Pope, Jeffrey, 
Campbell, Tom Moore, and Charles Lamb. 
Carlyle described Charles Lamb as “the 
leanest of mankind, wearing tiny black 
breeches buttoned to the knee-cap, sur- 
mounting spindle legs also in black, face 
and head fineish, black, bony, lean, and of 
a Jew-type rather.” Carlyle was not always 
accurate in his descriptions of men whom 
he met, but this account agrees with all 
the portraits of gentle Elia, the best of 
which was the sketch by Maclise. 

Douglas Jerrold was a little, round- 
shouldered, sharp-faced man. Tom Moore 
was such a “‘little, wizen figure,” that 
George the Fourth once threatened to clap 
him into a wine cooler; and Rogers, the 
famous London banker, was not only 
smal], but so ugly as to be thought worth 
immortalising by Lord Byron, in a poem 
which begins : 

With nose and chin that make a knocker, 
With wrinkles that defy old Cocker. 

There can be no doubt that Rogers was 
very ugly. Lord Ward, afterwards Earl 
Dadley, asked him how it was since he 
was so well off he did not set up his hearse. 
A French valet, mistaking him for Tom 
Moore, announced him to an astonished 
company as “Monsieur La Mort!” anda 
story appeared to the effect that when 
Rogers one night hailed a hackney coach, 
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the jarvey cried: “ Ho, ho, my man, I’m 
not going to be had in that way. Go back 
to your grave.” 

Rogers was a poet, as well as a banker; 
and his production of two volumes, 
** Poems,” and “ Italy,” is said to have cost 
twelve thousand pounds. Mr. 8. C. Hall 
says that Rogers had not only “a repellent 
countenance,” but a “shrivelled heart and 
a contracted soul.” 

Leslie, the artist, had an equally bad 
opinion of the poet. In his autobiography 
| he says that when he and his daughters 
were at Brighton, Mr. Rogers took them 
in his carriage to the Dyke. ‘As we sat in 
his carriage looking over the vast expanse 
of country below us, he pointed down to a 
village that seemed all peace and beauty in 
the tranquil sunset. 

**Do you see,’ he said, ‘those three 
large tombstones close to the tower of the 
church? My father, my mother, and my 
grandfather are buried there.’” Leslie told 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton the anecdote 
himself, and imitated Rogers’ tone of voice 
which he says was most pathetic. Now 


the truth was that Rogers had not a single 
relative in that churchyard, and the only 
foundation for what he said, as he soon 


afterwards confessed, was that he would 
have liked to be buried there himself. 
Somebody, on hearing the story, exclaimed, 
** What a lying old rascal!” 

Rogers was not precisely that. Without 
being a great poet he had much artistic 
feeling, and for a moment he heightened 
the interest of the peaceful churchyard by 
going beyond the truth, by leaving the 
truth behind as insufficient for the degree 
of sympathy and interest which he desired 
to produce in his hearers. 

Enough has been said about ‘ short” 
men. It seems superfluous to add that 
smallness of body does not necessarily 
mean weakness of mind, and the illustra- 
tions given show that mind, not body, 
makes the man. At the same time many 
of our giants in literature were giants in 
size. Dr, Johnson was once mistaken for 
a watchman. ‘‘A gentlewoman,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “begged I would give her my 
arm to assist her in crossing the street, 
which I accordingly did ; upon which she 
offered me a shilling, supposing me to be 
the watchman. I perceived she was some- 
what in liquor.” ‘“ This,” adds Boswell, 
“if told by most people, would have been 
thought an invention ; when told by John- 
son, it was believed by his friends, as much 
as if they had seen what passed.” 





The gentlewoman, however, might have 
taken him for the watchman, without being 
in liquor, if she had no eye to discern a 
great man through his uncouthness. Davies, 
the bookseller, said that he laughed like a 
rhinoceros. It may be added that he walked 
like a whale ; for it was rolling rather than 
walking. ‘I met him in Fleet Street,” 
says Boswell, ‘ walking, or rather, indeed, 
moving along”; for his peculiar march is 
thus described in a very justand picturesque 
manner, in a short life of him published 
very soon after his death: ‘ When he 
walked the streets, what with the constant 
roll of his head, and the concomitant 
motion of his body, he appeared to make 
his way by that motion independent of his 
feet.” “That he was often much stared at,” 
continues Boswell, ‘‘ while he advanced in 
this manner, may be easily believed ; but 
it was not safe to make sport of one so 
robust as he was. Mr. Langton saw him 
one day, in a fit of absence, by a sudden 
start, drive the load off a porter’s back, 
and walk forward briskly, without being 
conscious of what he had done. The 
porter was very angry, but stood stil, and 
eyed the huge figure with much earnest- 
ness, till he was satisfied that his wisest 
course was to be satisfied, and take up his 
bundle again.” 

Coleridge, by the way, had a curious 
gait. Hazlitt, in speaking of his first 
acquaintance with Coleridge, says: “I 
observed that he continually crossed me on 
the way by shifting from one side of the 
footpath to the other. This struck me as 
an odd movement, but I did not at the 
time connect it with any instability of 
purpose or involuntary change of principle, 
as I have done since.” 

This description of the poet’s undulating 
walk exactly coincides with his character. 
Shelley’s walk, we learn from one of his 
biographers, was like his character, full of 
remarkable contrasts, displaying a mixture 
or alternation of awkwardness with agility, 
of the clumsy with the graceful. He 
would stumble in stepping across the floor 
of a drawing-room, would trip himself up 
on a smooth-shaven grass-plot, or tumble 
about in the most inconceivable manner in 
ascending an easy, well-carpeted staircase, 
so as to bruise his nose or lips on the upper 
steps, or tread upon his hands in such a 
way as to disturb the composure even of a 
well-bred footman. On the other hand, 
he would often glide without collision 
through crowded assemblies, or thread with 
unerring dexterity a most intricate path, 
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and tread securely and rapidly the most 
arduous and uncertain ways. 

Wordsworth, also, was a character. He 
was so like Milton in personal appearance 
that De Quincey considered the head of 
the author of ‘ Paradise Lost” presented 
not only the best likeness of Wordsworth, 
but of Wordsworth in the prime of his 
powers, He was not a well-made map, 
however, his great drawback being his 
legs, which appear to have been very un- 
sightly ; but, as De Quincey estimates 
that Wordsworth walked a distance of 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
or one hundred and eighty thousand miles, 
they could not have been otherwise than 
serviceable. 

Moreover, his appearance in the lanes 
could hardly have been as odd as that of 
Dr. Johnson in Fleet Street. One of the 
villagers said that they had heard him 
mutter, as he walked, in some outlandish 
tongue that nobody could understand. No 
doubt this was their version of the poet’s 
own words : 

He murmurs near the running brooks, 
A music sweeter than their own. 

Another villager said that he had seen 
him wander about at night, and look 
rather strangely at the moon; a third 
declared that he roamed over the hills like 
a partridge. One party regarded him as a 
lunatic ; whilst another expressed his con- 
viction that he was a smuggler, because 
they had frequently met him tramping 
towards the sea. 

Thackeray was exceptionally tall and 
big ; Jerrold small and bent, but with a 
grand head and wonderful, bright, piercing 
eyes. But one of the most conspicuous of 
literary men, so far as his physical pro- 
portions went, was Professor Wilson. 

‘A tall, ruddy figure, with plenteous 
blonde khair, with bright-blue eyes,” is the 
description which Carlyle gives of “ Chris- 
topher North.” Another writer gives a 
more graphic picture of this versatile Pro- 
fessor : ‘‘ A sixteen-stoner, who has tried it 
without the gloves with the Game Chicken, 
and got none the worse ; a cocker, a racer, 
a six-bottler, a twenty-four tumbler, an 
out-and-outer, a true, upright, knocking- 
down, poetical, prosaic, moral, professorial, 
hard-drinking, fierce-eating, good-looking, 
honourable, straightforward Tory. Let us 
not forget that he has leapt twenty-seven 
feet in a standing leap, on plain ground! 
Byron never ceased boasting of the petty 
feat of swimming three or four miles with 
the tide, as something wondrous. What 





is it to Wilson’s leaping? In what is he 
not great!” 

Christopher North was not much 
like a man of letters, Neither was 
Anthony Trollope, of whom Mr, James 
Payn says that he was the least literary 
man he ever met. Appearances are often 
deceptive. Trollope’s manners were rough 
and ready ; but he had a tender heart and 
a strong sense of duty. 





* FOUNDERED.” 
GAILY she sailed from the Northern port, in the 
dawn of the April day, 
When the sunrise touched the Nab’s black crest, 
and blushed over Whitby Bay. 


Father and two bold sons were there, as blithe as 
the morn all three. 

‘*What ails thee, mate,” to the fourth they said, 
‘*does aught go wrong with thee? 


‘- By the birds that swoop round Kettleness, there’s 
fish where our lines we set, 

And the brave new coble springs to her work, as no 
boat has served us yet.” 


** Ay, the coble’s tight and strong enow, an’ I know 
what the sea-gulls mean, 

But I left my missus bad up there,” and he glanced 
at the headland green, 


Where a red roof hung like a marten’s nest, and his 
bold brown eyes grew dim ; 

With kindly cheer and honest jest, his fellows heart- 
ened him. 


Or ever the sun was high at noon, the bright blue 
sky was black, 

The wild white horses tossed their crests over the 
gathering wrack ; 


Over the grey seas fast and fierce, through the 
clouds of flying foam, 

The squall swept on from the cruel east—the boat 
was far from home. 


Three women watched from the great pier head, 
through the black and bitter night ; 

One lay and shivered to hear the blast, as it rushed 
o’er the rocky height, 


And nestled closely to her side lay her little new- 
born son, 

While the women said, ‘‘ He'll be back to see, long 
ere the day is done.” 


But ever the pale cheek flushed and burned, and 
ever the eyes grew wild ; 

She bade them take the babe away, ‘‘ for he’ll never 
see his child.” 


Many a boat in bootless search flew over the lessen- 
ing waves, 

Many a keen eye strained its sight, from the Head 
with its crowded graves ; 


But the April days, in shade and shine, passed in a 
deepening pain, 

And never over the harbour bar came the ‘f Whitby 
Lass” again. 


Hope sank and rose, and sank and died ; the fisher- 
men knew at last, 

That from deep-sea harvest and busy staithes, four 
gallant ‘‘ hands” had passed. 


They found the boat on the fluwing tide, ere the 
year to winter grew ; 

Her sails were rent, her block was jammed, her 
strop was half cut through. 
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That was all to tell of the desperate strife that for 
Life and Death they made, 

Who sank to the depths of the great North Sea, 
with never a hand to aid. 





“CLOSER THAN A BROTHER.” 
By G. B. STUART. 


A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
—_>——_. 


CHAPTER I. NEWS. 


Some English people are very fond of 
saying that the heat is “ positively tropical,” 
when an unexpectedly warm day in July 
makes the London pavements burn and 
glare; these are generally people who 
have never been in the tropics, or ex- 
perienced such a day as that on which the 
senior partner on Wambo rode in to the 
Roper Township in search of letters. The 
junior partner, who lay smoking in a 
squatter’s chair on the verandah of their 
station hut, greeted his chum’s return with 
a hearty ‘Well, old man, what news?” 
for an up-country neighbour, passing by a 
week before, had left word that there were 
letters for Wambo at the Post Office in 
Roper, and this intelligence had occasioned 
John Bulteel’s ride. 

“A letter and a newspaper for me ; no- 
thing for you,” said John Bulteel wearily. 

“Well?” His partner was a man of few 
words. 

‘*My father is dead, and has left me 
everything.” 

“By Jove!” 

Bulteel was dismounting heavily, and 
did not notice the flush on his companion’s 
face, nor the trembling of the hands 
busied about the girths of “ Messenger’s” 
saddle ; he sat down on the edge of the 
verandah, leaving his partner to attend to 
the horse. A significant fact, enough, 
which overpowered the first surprise of the 
news from England. 

** What’s wrong, Bulteel ? Are you ill?” 

* Only this confounded heat has knocked 
me over a bit,” and, rather shamefacedly, 
“the letter and all a 

“IT see; there’s my flask jast inside the 
window ; I'll see to ‘Messenger;’” and 
John Bell led the horse away to the pad- 
dock, first carefully washing his back with 
& pannikin of water from the iron water- 
tank, though his head was in a whirl, and 
his heart beat almost to suffocation. 

It had come then! Bulteel’s summons 
home. Bell had always felt that it must 
come sooner or later, in spite of Jack’s 
assurances that he had sinned beyond the 
forgiveness of that respectable Eaglish 





county family to which he belonged, or 
rather had belonged, fifteen years before, 
when he and Bell first met. Fifteen years 
of roughing it in Queensland, had pretty 
well obliterated the traces of the county 
family in John Bulteel; in looks and 
manners there was very little to choose 
now between him and John Bell, the 
steerage passenger, with whom he had 
accidentally chummed in the yard of the 
‘‘Quaeen’s Hotel,” Brisbane, the first day 
that they both set foot in the new land. 
Their friendship had never been broken 
from that moment; through rough ways 
they had pushed together, oddly satisfied 
with each other, and for some time with 
no ambition beyond the desire to live. Six 
years ago, however, they had found them- 
selves in a position to venture on the 
acquisition of Wambo, and then Bell had 
felt that his unacknowledged longing “ to 
be a gentleman” was beginning to take a 
visible form. It is true that he and Bualteel 
worked as hard on their own run as ever 
they had done in their days of servitude ; 
but the feeling was different, Bell confessed 
to himself, carefully hiding his weakness 
from Bulteel, hiding also that dread that 
was ever with him, that, some day, his 
chum would be recalled to England, and 
leave him on Wambo alone. 

‘The call had come, and as Bell, leaning 
over the slip-rails, watched ‘ Messenger” 
making his way down the paddock to join 
his mates, he knew that the partnership 
of Wambo was dissolved, and that hence- 
forward his path in life must diverge from 
Balteel’s as sharply as if for fifteen years 
they had not run parallel. He set his 
teeth tightly together as he came back to 
the hut, where his partner still sat inert, 
only with a newspaper across his knee to 
show how he had been employed, and 
which way his thoughts ran, in spite of 
his affected indifference. 

John Bell set the water boiling for tea, 
and put out the damper and cooked beef. 
He was terribly impatient to hear what Bul- 
teel had to tell; but he dreaded it beyond 
all confessing, and postponed the story as 
long as possible by unnecessary fidgeting 
about the hut, and unusually minute ar- 
rangements for the night. George, their 
head man, was away, rationing the distant 
shepherds, which, no doubt, gave the 
junior partner extra work, but scarcely 
enough to account for this restless un- 
easiness. Meanwhile, Bualteel quietly ate 
his supper in an absent, uninterested 
fashion, now and again pouring whisky 
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out of the flask into his mug of tea. Bell 
covered his want of appetite with a con- 
siderable clatter, and at last the meal 
was finished, the pipes filled, and the 
moment came for explanation. Bell could 
bear it no longer. 

“Well, what do you mean to dot” 

“T don’t mean to do anything.” 

* Not go home?” 

** No.” 

The junior partner sat staring at his 
chum, making out only a dim shape and a 
glowing point of light as Bulteel took out 
his pipe, poked at it carefully, and lighted 
another match against the rough texture 
of his sleeve. Could he be in his right 
mind? Did he know what he was 
saying ? 

“You are not going back to take pos- 
session of Bulteel ?” 

No.” 

‘‘ Where shall you go, then ?” 

“Nowhere; stop on at Wambo, I 
suppose,” 

“ And your property; your place ; your 
family. “ 

“Confound it, Bell. Shut up! How 
can I decide all in an instant what I will 
do? I wish to goodness I had never let 
old Taper know my whereabouts, and all 
this worry would have been avoided. You 
are in a deuce of a hurry to get rid of 
me.” 

John Bell allowed this to pass. Bulteel 
often let fly at him in this fashion; but 
such fretfulness never elicited any answer 
from the junior partner, and, as usual, 
Bulteel tried to make amends immediately 
by a sort of explanation. 

“You see I’ve settled down to the work 
here, and I’m completely unsettled as 
regards English life by now. You know 
about my sister and the stepmother at 
home. What sort of a figure should I cut 
in their drawing-room? Actually you 
know less about drawing-rooms than I do, 
I believe ”—Bell winced in the darkness— 
“but I bet you’d make a better hand at it 
than I if you came to try it, you're such 
a quick, quiet, imitative chap. No, no, 
Bell ; I shall stop on here and make a big 
thing of it, and if you like to have Bulteel 
for the next ten years or so, you may; 
what a game if you went and took them 
allin! They haven’t seen me for fifteen 
years, and even old T'aper’s dead—it is a 
nephew who writes—but I would rather 
you stayed on here, and help me to run 
Wambo as the biggest concern this side of 
Worcester Plains.” 





John Bell cleared his husky throat and 
spoke with unwonted diffidence. 

“Haven't you—isn’t it,” he hesitated ; 
“isn’t it rather your duty to go home and 
see after your English property ?” 

Bulteel positively gasped to hear his 
chum talking of duty; then: ‘* What duty 
have they ever fulfilled towards me, I 
should like to know?” he demanded 
fiercely. ‘‘ My father turned me out of 
doors for a piece of boyish extravagance ; 
my sister was told to forget me, and seems 
to have succeeded admirably in doing 
so; all the family have shaken their 
heads over me as a lost sheep for fifteen 
years or more, and now that they like to 
change their minds I am to go back, hat 
in hand, and spend my time and my money 
on patching up their mouldy old estate 
which they have probably mortgaged and 
denuded of every stick of value, just to 
keep up the name of Bulteel! Duty! no, 
thank you; I have no example to teach 
me my duty, and I prefer my pleasure as 
my father did before me, which at this 
present moment takes the harmless form 
of rearing sheep in Queensland. I doubt 
if the old man ever employed himself so 
profitably or so innocently !” 

Bell knew very well that, if his friend 
began to talk about his father, the conver- 
sation was likely to take an unnecessarily 
violent form, so he deftly interposed a 
question. 

“Shall you write to the lawyer and tell 
him you mean to remain out here ?” 

“That can wait a bit! They need not 
know that their letter has reached me yet, 
which, by the way, it wouldn’t have done if 
Stevens hadn’t mentioned having seen it 
at Roper. I half wish he had held his 
tongue. We were all right without it, eh?” 

“Of course.” John Bell always spoke 
grofily when he was moved, and Bulteel, 
in spite of his selfishness, his fretfulness, 
his imperious ways, had power to move his 
friend as no other living creature could. 

“T shall turn in,” Bulteel announced, 
getting up stiffly and knocking out his 
pipe. “I’m sick of the whole affair, and 
shall be glad to forget all about it. To- 
morrow I shall look up McIntyre; George 
will be back by the end of the week, and I 
ought to have settled about the fencing. I 
feel I’ve wasted a good day’s work by going 
in to Roper, and must make up for it to- 
morrow. By-the-bye, is ‘ Messenger’s’ back 
all right?” 

“Yes, all right. I washed him over 
before turning him out.” 
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“ Sixty-six miles, with fourteen stone on 
his back, and the heat of the burning, fiery 
furnace! He’s stronger than I am, for I 
felt it uncommonly.” 

“Better let me do McIntyre in the 
morning.” 

‘Nonsense! I shall be all right after a 
sleep. Good-night!” said John Bulteel. 

Long after his partner slept soundly, 
John Bell lay awake, revolving what 
manner of change this might be which bad 
suddenly broken the monotony of their lives. 
He could not divest himself of the convic- 
a that the old life on Wambo was at an 
end ! 


CHAPTER II. CHANGES, 


ExTRACTs from aletter from John Bulteel 
of Wambo, to Messrs. Batten and Harris, 
Agents, Brisbane : 

‘Rockhampton, 25th January, 18—. 
“T shall be obliged if you can send 
someone up to Wambo at once to take 
charge, until you can realise everything, 
without reservation. .. . 

“ Family business requires my immediate 
return to England, and I have been so 
unnerved by the tragic fate of my poor 
partner, that I have been glad to leave the 
station in the temporary care of two 
Scotchmen, who stopped at Wambo on 
their way to Worcester Plains, the very 
night that poor Bell was missing. One of 
them was with me when we found the 
body, and they helped to bury him, and 
can give all information to the authorities 
as to locality, etc. I have communicated 
with the police-station at Roper, and have 
referred to Messrs. Gregg and Thompson 
should any enquiries be thought necessary. 

“The shepherd, George Strutt, who was 
up country at the time, will have returned 
by now. Mr. Bell and I had the highest 
confidence in his management, and can 
heartily recommend him to anyone pur- 
chasing Wambo. .. . 

* Any communications can be address2d 
to me, care of Messrs, Taper, Twisden and 
Son, Solicitors, Bedford Row, London, as I 
sail tc-morrow by the ‘ Ludlow Castle ;’ 
but I leave the disposal of Wambo entirely 
in your hands, being confident that I could 
not do better, and that you will most 
carefully protect the interests which I 
am obliged to abandon in this summary 
manner... . 

“‘T am, dear Sirs, very faithfully yours, 
* JOHN BULTEEL.” 
There is but little to explain after 





giving these extracts. John Bell, ap- 
parently having overruled his partner’s 
objections, started on the day following 
Bulteel’s ride to Roper, on the expedition 
to MclIntyre’s, the fencer’s, camp on the 
scrubby western boundary of Wambo, 
where the wild blacks had been trouble- 
some two years before, though quiet of 
late. Bell did not return in the evening, 
but Bulteel felt no uneasiness on this ac- 
count, till another day passed without his 
reappearance ; then, in company with two 
travellers who had stopped at Wambo on 
their way up country, he went out in 
search of bis friend. They followed his 
track for some eighteen miles, till, by a 
water-hole, where he had encamped for a 
spell, and had fallen asleep with his head on 
his sadcle, they found John Bell just as he 
had Jain down to rest; but with a black 
fellow’s spear through his heart. His 
horse, with its broken hobble-chain, was 
presently captured and brought back by 
the Scotchman, Gregg, proving that the 
assassin had caught Bell in cold blood, and 
had made good his escape without even 
the ulterior object of plunder. 

The place where the body lay being 
nearly twenty miles from the head-station, 
and considerable delay having already oc- 
curred, Bulteel deemed it advisable to 
bury his late partner at once, and on the 
spot. He rode back for spades, etc., and 
with the help of Gregg and Thompson, 
laid poor Bell in a shallow grave, under the 
very tree where he had met with his fate, 
without removing the spear from the 
wound, in order to satisfy the vigilance of 
justice should an officer from Roper be 
sent up to view the body. 

On his return to the station, Bualteel 
drew up a short statement of the occur- 
rence, which was signed by the two Scotch 
visitors, who further promised to remain 
upon the station until the stockman’s 
return, or the arrival of a manager, provided 
by Messrs. Batten and Harris, the agents. 

Bultee), shocked and broken down by 
the terrible catastrophe which had robbed 
him of his friend of fifteen years’ close 
companionship, decided to sail immediately 
for England from the nearest port, Rock- 
hampton ; regarding the recall to England 
in a very different light since the events of 
the last two days had rendered Wambo 
and all its belongings abhorrent to him. 
He left the station the very next morning, 
in temporary charge of the two witnesses to 
poor Bell’s fate, and sailed for England by 
the “ Ludlow Castle,” from Rockhampton. 
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In due time an officer of police from 
Roper arrived at Wambo, and was shown 
the grave of John Bell, which he examined 
sufficiently to satisfy himself that the spear 
wound was the cause of death. After- 
wards, Gregg and Thompson deposed on 
oath to having met the deceased riding 
out as they approached the station on 
their arrival; to his having cordially in- 
vited them to turn in and stay, till his 
return, with his partner, who had enter- 
tained them for two days, and in whose 
company they had made the discovery of 
poor Bell’s murder. They explained the 
necessity which Bulteel was under of 
getting off to England by the first mail, 
owing to family news just received, and 
were able to exonerate his sudden disap- 
pearance from any suspicious colour that it 
might have worn, by the frank explana- 
tions of detail as to how the two days 
had been passed by themselves and Bell’s 
partner during the murdered man’s absence, 

They had noticed that he looked worn 
and out of sorts when he met them on the 
track some five miles above the station. 
He had greeted them genially, and had told 
them they were to tell his partner that 
“they would stop for a rubber in the 
evening ;” but he had ridden away list- 
lessly, and Gregg had remarked that 
the fellow had a heavy look as if he were 
in for fever. He had never reached 
McIntyre, a matter of only twenty-six 
miles ; but apparently overcome by fatigue 
or sudden illness, had unsaddled at the 
water-hole, close to the western frontier of 
the run, where some fencing was under 
consideration. And here, in his sleep, the 
black fellow’s spear had found him. 

“These back-track ridges are the very 
mischief!” said the police officer vehe- 
mently. ‘‘You never know how near 
these black fellows may be lurking. Such 
a long piece of scrub on its western 
boundary is very much against Wambo 
in the market!” To which Thompson 
and Gregg, who were pushing on north, 
heartily agreed. 


So much for Wambo, which, in spite of 
the officer’s prediction, quickly found a new 
owner, and passed out of John Bulteel’s 
hands forever. In afew months, he and his 
partner, John Bell, were equally forgotten. 


CEYLON FOLK-LORE. 





THE Singhalese are an astute people, and 
are not behind other Eastern nations in 





their sense of humour. These charac- 
teristics exhibit themselves in a marked 
degree (as do those of all nations) in their 
proverbs and fables, 

A collection of these has been made by 
one Alexander Mendis Senanayaka, a 
Singhalese Government Officer, and from 
them I propose making a selection, enlarg- 
ing on the original, and adding some which 
have perhaps not before been printed. 

It is the custom among men of Eastern 
nations, when desirous of contracting a 
marriage, to secure the good offices of a 
judicious go-between to make the necessary 
arrangements with the family of the bride 
as to dowry, and soon. One of their say- 
ings is, ‘‘ Like arranging a match for a cro- 
codile,” and this proverb, like many others, 
is connected with a fable, which runs as 
follows : 

A bachelor crocodile, weary of single 
existence, solicited the kind offices of a 
jackal to help him to a suitable partner. 
The jackal of the East is, in cunning, not 
one whit behind his Western relative, the 
fox; in fact, in knowingness, the former 
may be said to have the advantage. 

Master Jack told his dupe, the crocodile, 
that he knew of a young lady who would 
suit him exactly. ‘‘ But,” said he, “she 
lives on the other side of the river, which 
I have no means of crossing.” 

“That need not stand in your way,’ 
said the amorous saurian; “jump on my 
back and you shall be carried over in a 
trice.” 

“Done !” said the jackal, as he fixed his 
claws in the crocodile’s scales. 

In a few minutes he stood on the 
opposite bank. “Stay here for me,” said 
he, running off into the jungle. 

Now Master Jackal knew full well that 
there was no bride in those parts for the 
love-sick swain, nor did he propose 
troubling himself in the matter at all. 
His keen nose had caught the scent of a 
dead buffalo lying on that side of the river, 
on whose carcase he longed to regale 
himself. And while the expectant croco- 
dile, filled with soft thoughts, lay wait- 
ing to hear the result of the jackal’s 
overtures, that faithless gentleman was 
enjoying to the full his savoury repast. 

Having eaten till he could eat no more, 
he returned to the bank of the river, and 
explained that, unfortunately, the father 
of the lady had gone to a neighbouring 
village, and would not return till night- 
fall; but that he had ascertained from an 
astrologer what time on the morrow would 
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he propitious for making further advances. 
Here the cunning rogue mentioned the 
hour of his habitual mid-day meal. 

There was no course left for the crocodile 
hat to swim back with his false friend, and 
hope for better luck next day. 

At the appointed hour next morning, 
they met again, and the crocodile a second 
time carried the deceiver across the stream. 
The latter, after enjoying himself as on 
the previous day, came back, saying that 
he had seen the father, who was not ill- 
disposed towards the union, but hought 
it better to take counsel with his brother, 
whom he would see that evening. He 
declared also, that there was every reason 
to hope that matters would be satisfactorily 
arranged next day. 

Day after day did this unsuspecting 
victim of misplaced confidence carry his 
treacherous friend backwards and forwards 
across the stream, until the last morsel of 
buffalo flesh had been devoured, and naught 
remained but the bones, horns, and hoofs. 
Not one fragment of the banquet was ever 
brought to the unhappy crocodile, and all 
he had to feed on was the unsatisfactory 
banquet of deferred hope. 

Finally, having no further need of the 
amphibian’s assistance, when once more he 
was borne to the shore nearest home, the 
crafty jackal nimbly springing to land, ran 
off to the jungle; and as he reached its 
skirts he turned round, and whisking his 
tail in the air, exclaimed in derisive tones, 
“What marriages for crocodiles that live 
in rivers |” 

It is well to have a wife of a frugal mind, 
who tries to turn all things to the best 
account. But it is possible she may carry 
the principle too far, as is shown in the 
following story of a villager’s spouse. 

It is the custom in Ceylon to present 
the village barber, at the end of the year, 
with a bag of grain, or some article of 
clothing, in return for the services of his 
razor. 

Among some Eastern races it is thought 
disgraceful for a man to shave himself, as 
it is the occupation of a “ low-caste” man ; 
and it is not unusual for a person of rank 
and influence to annoy his humbler neigh- 
bours or indulge some grudge against them 
by interdicting the barber from practising 
his skill on them. It has more than once 
fallen to the lot of the writer, as a 
magistrate, in days gone by, to have all 
the male members of a village community 
coming into court with “ stubbly ” visages, 
black, grizzly, or grey, complaining that 





the barber would not shave them, and 
praying the interference of the judicial 
officer. Unfortunately the law makes no 
provision for such contingencies, and all 
one can do is to offer a little friendly 
counsel. 

Bat to return to the villager’s wife. The 
barber came one day to shave her husband, 
but it so happened that he was out at the 
time, and his wife knowing that the bag of 
rice would be claimed all the same, and 
being desirous that the barber should not 
earn his reward too cheaply, made him shave 
her head! On her husband’s return, she 
boasted to him how she had been even 
with the barber, and got her money’s worth 
out of him. 

This reminds me of another careful 
housekeeper, the wife of a worthy old 
gentleman, of whom it is related that 
having prepared a black dose for a native 
neighbour, who neglected to call for it, she, 
rather than sanction an act of wastefulness, 
insisted on her husband’s swallowing it! 

Once upon a time there lived a sage 
called Mabadenamuttha—“ the great coun- 
sel giver”—who was consulted on all 
important or difficult questions. 

One day a calf stuck its stupid young 
head into a pot, and could not get it out 
again. After trying various methods of 
extricating the animal’s head, its owner 
resorted to the “adviser-general.” 

“ Bring forth my elephant,” said the 
sage ; and the elephant was brought. He 
mounted it and followed the applicant to 
his house ; but on reaching it the garden 
gate was found too narrow to admit the 
elephant. 

* Break down the wall,” was the next 
command of the wise man; and it was 
obeyed. But another obstacle presented 
itself in the form of an outhouse, and one 
end of that had to be demolished before 
the man of resources could gain access to 
the yard where the calf was still strug- 
gling for deliverance. 

‘‘Cut off the creature’s head,” said the 
dispenser of wisdom, and with prompt 
obedience the calf was decapitated. ‘‘ Now 
smash the pot,” was the final command, 
and the difficulty was solved. 

Then, directing that the head should be 
handed to the owner of the animal, the 
great man rode off. 

The Singhalese have great skill incookery, 
and are able to make curries not only of 
any kind of meat, but of almost any 
vegetable. One of their favourite curries 
is composed of a long bean known as the 
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“drumstick.” The price of this vegetable 
in the market is exceedingly small. 

As Vidahne Tantaregey Cornelius Appoo 
lay stretched upon a mat in the verandah 
of his cottage one fine morning, his eye 
rested on the luxuriant blossoms of the 
murunga, or drumstick tree, which stood 
in his little enclosure or ‘“‘ compound.” 

“In a couple of months,” thought he to 
himself, ‘‘I shall have as many drumsticks 
on that tree as will realise one rupee and 
fifty cents. These I will take to the 
bazaar, and, having sold them, I will lay 
out the money in eggs, which I will sell at 
a profit, With the proceeds I will buy 
cocoa-nuts, and, after disposing of them— 
also at a profit—I will buy fowls. This 
is sure to be a lucrative investment. By 
continuing to carry fowls to the town, and 
selling them to the steamers, along with 
pineapples, plantains, and other fruit, I 
shall in course of time become a Dubash, 
or ship-chandler, and make large profits, 
I will then go into partnership with Don 
Simon Goon¢tilliké, who trades with India. 
I will get my daughter married to his 
eldest son, and we will import rice and 
cotton goods from the Madras Presidency. 
I will then build a fine row of shops 
facing the road, and there I will store my 
goods and dispose of them to passers by.” 

But here he paused and said to himself: 

“This murunga tree stands just in the 
spot where the shops will have to come. 
That will neverdo.” So, springing up, he 
seized his little axe, and in five minutes the 
murunga tree lay pro:trate under his deft 
strokes, 

“What are you doing?” screamed his 
wife, who at this moment came to the 
verandah, attracted by the sound. 

Her husband with beaming countenance 
begged her not to be disturbed, telling her 
that he hoped in a short time to present 
her with a set of gold hair-pins instead of 
those common silver ones she was wearing, 
and a satin cloth in place cf her present 
cotton print. He then proceeded to ex- 
plain at length by what steps his wealth 
was to be acquired, beginning with the 
drumsticks, and ending with the shops. 

“ But you have cut down the tree which 
was to have been the foundation of our 
fortune!” she cried. And as this fact 
dawned upon Cornelius Appoo’s mind he 
looked blankly, first at his wife, next at 
the murunga tree, and then returned to 
his mat on the verandah, and “shed a 
bitter tear.” Hence the proverb: “ Like 
the cutting down of the drumstick tree.” 





A jackal one day seized a hen in the 
garden of a villager and made away with 
it. Warned by the cries of the hen, the 
neighbours raised a hue and cry, and ran 
out to see what was the matter. There- 
upon the jackal, silencing the unfortunate 
hen’s screams by ending its existence, 
dropped her body under a bush. Then 
seizing a piece of cocoa-nut, he trotted 
along demurely with that in his mouth, 
endeavouring to persuade the world that 
he was a harmless vegetarian. 

The proverb runs thus: “The jackal 
hides the fowl in the jungle, and runs 
about with cocoa-nut in his mouth.” 

The drink called “toddy” is the 
juice extracted from the cocoa-nut palm, 
aud is collected in earthenware pots called 
‘‘ chatties,” into which the sap runs during 
the night from an incision made in the 
spathe. In the morning the ‘toddy- 
drawer,” connecting his two feet by a piece 
of rope, swarms up the smooth trunk of 
the tree with which he intends commenc- 
ing operations, and, having reached the 
lofty summit, he empties the contents of 
the chatty into a vessel attached to his 
waist. In order to save himself the fatigue 
of descending each tree and ascending the 
next in succession, he passes from one to 
another by means of two ropes, on one of 
which his bare feet rest, whilst with his 
hands he holds on to the other. 

These ropes, in course of time become 
untrustworthy from exposure to weather, 
and have to be occasionally changed. But 
too often the unfortunate rope-walker, 
grown careless by long immunity from 
accident, neglects to renew his perilous 
bridge, and the snapping of either rope 
causes his death. Were the lower rope to 
break, there might still be hope of clinging 
to the other, and so working his way 
along; but should the upper one break, 
obviously there is little chance of his 
saving himself, even though the other 
remained sound. From this comes the 
proverb: “If the supporting rope breaks 
one’s mainstay is gone.” 

The Italians have a proverb to the effect 
that, “if the hen did not cackle no one 


would know she had laid an egg.” The 
Singhalese have one similar. It is the 


habit of the turtle to make her way 
to the shore for the purpose of laying 
her eggs in the sand ; after doing which 
she silently retreats to her native element. 
This operation she stealthily repeats day 
after day, laying in the aggregate a very 
large number of eggs. The knowledge of 
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this fact explains the meaning of the saying, 
“The turtle makes no noise, even after 
laying hundreds of eggs, but the cackling 
of a hen that has laid one egg can be 
heard in several villages.” 

The next story is known as the “ Honey- 
drop tumult,” and is intended to show 
“how great events from little causes 
spring.” Though not Singhalese in origin, 
it is so in spirit, and is essentially Oriental 
in colour. It is a free translation from the 
Tamil. 

The tale may perhaps be best told in 
doggerel verse as follows : 


THE HONEY-DROP RIOT. 
** How great events from little causes spring.”’ 


A Mussulman went to a shop 
To buy a pot of honey, 

This Mussulman he spilt a drop 
When counting out the money. 


Upon this drop did light a fly, 
And as she sucked the nectar, 
A lizard that was hid hard by 
Came out and straight attacked her. 


The shopman’s cat was prowling round, 
And quick the lizard sighting, 

She sprang upon it with one bound, 
Through lungs and liver biting. 


The Mussulman’s lean, hungry dog 
Beside the door was lying ; 

But up he sprang, and all agog 
(The wretched cat espying), 


He seized her with his great long teeth, 
And heedless of her squealing, 

He shook her till she ceased to breathe, 
And was devoid of feeling. 


The shopman to the rescue flew, 
And taking up a cleaver, 

He chopped the poor dog clean in two, 
And forced him thus to leave her. 


The Mussulman his *‘ tulwar ” drew— 
Than he no man was bolder— 

He cut the shopman’s head right through, 
And clove him to the shoulder. 


A little girl was passing by, 
Who saw the horrid murder ; 

She ran, and as she ran did cry, 
Till all the city heard her. 


They rush from east, they rush from west, 
With spears or swords or daggers ; 
Each arms himself as he can best, 
And down the street he swaggers. 


The Magistrate doth hither ride, 
With ** posse comitatus,” 

And in the ranks on either side 
He finds a vast ‘‘ hiatus.” 


A hundred here, a hundred there, 
Upon the ground are lying, 

And mothers weep and tear their hair, 
And frantic wives are crying. 


And all because a Mussulman 
Once bought a pot of honey, 

And spilt a little from his can 
When counting out the money. 


It is customary for charitably-disposed 





persons in Ceylon to erect along the high- 
roads buildings called ‘‘ambalams.” These 
are generally sheds with a half-wall round 
them, where the traveller may spread his 
mat, cook his food, and rest for the night. 

Seven travellers happening to meet at 
an ambalam agreed that each should put a 
handful of rice into the pot, and so con- 
tribute to acommon repast. Each traveller, 
thinking to feed at the expense of his six 
comrades, and save his own rice, ap- 
proached the cooking vessel with an empty 
hand, and pretended to supply his quotum. 
The result was a pot of boiling water only, 
and the proverb is: “Like the ‘cunjee’ 
(rice-gruel) that the travellers cooked.” 

Potters used in former times to carry 
their brittle ware to market on the back of 
an elephant. It was, of course, essential 
that the animal selected for this duty 
should be an exceedingly docile one. In 
order to show that the most peaceably. 
disposed person must sometimes manifest 
his power, there is a saying that “even a 
potter’s elephant must kill a man once a 
year.” 

By way of illustrating the desira- 
bility of taking a strong foe at a dis- 
advantage, the Singhalese say: ‘“ The right 
time to hit a savage bull is when he is 
stuck fast in a mud-hole.” 

Connubial felicity is liable to interrap- 
tions in Ceylon as well as elsewhere, as 
may be gathered from the following tale: 
“An unfortunate hen-pecked husband be- 
took himself to a friend’s home ata distance 
to acquaint him of his troubles, and obtain 
his sympathy and advice. While they 
were engaged in conversation, the wife of 
his host rushed into the room in a rage, 
with a ‘chatty ’—or earthenware vessel— 
in her hand, and banged him on the bead 
with it. The result was the inevitable one. 
The man’s head went through the bottom 
of the vessel, and his neck was encircled 
by the rim.” 

**Do you ever see anything like this in 
your part of the country?” cried the 
humiliated man. 

“Such things do occasionally happen,” 
was the reply. “ But I have never seen 
it quite on this wise.” 

And he went home. thinking that in 
future he would “rather bear the ills he 
a than fly to others that he knew not 
Oo hg 

It sometimes happens in Oriental 
countries, that daughters are sacrificed 
by their parents to position and title ; 
for their good,” of course. 
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The parents of a girl who was thus 
bestowed in marriage, went to pay her a 
visit ; expecting, naturally, to be enter- 
tained with a hospitality corresponding to 
the husband’s rank. Unfortunately, there 
was nothing in the larder. To express her 
dissatisfaction at the treatment she had 
received, the daughter placed an empty 
pan upon the hearth, and made show of 
preparing a meal. 

The curiosity of the mother being ex- 
cited, she peeped into the vessel, but saw 
nothing. ‘‘ What are you doing, silly 
girl?” she exclaimed. “I am frying the 
honour you got for me,” was the reply. 
“There is nothing else!” 

A Sivghalese blacksmith, who only knew 
two Tamil words, “ namako thereum” (I 
understand), used them on every possible 
occasion. 

One day, a Tamil man brought him his 
gun, and requested him to draw the charge 
of powder and shot, as he was unable to 
do so himself. The blacksmith under- 
stood not one word that was said to him ; 
but, unwilling to betray his ignorance of 
the language, replied “ namako thereum,” 
and proceeded to make a rod of iron red- 
hot, and to insert it into the barrel. The 
owner of the gun, divining what he was 
about, told him most explicitly in Tamil, 
the nature of the obstruction. To which 
warning, the foolish blacksmith replied 
simply, “namako thereum.” The next 
moment he had inserted the iron rod into 
the muzzle. The result was disastrous. 
“ Namako thereum !” 

“As the wild cat ate jungle plantains.” 
A wild cat was so imprudent as to in- 
dulge in jungle plantains, which seriously 
affected his health, and caused him con- 
siderable suffering. In his agony he 
vowed that, if he recovered, he would never 
touch that fruit again. After a time he 
did recover, and for a while stuck to his 
resolution. But one day, going through a 
different grove of wild plantains, he ap. 
proached a very tempting bunch, plucked 
one fruit, and, after looking at it with wist- 
ful eyes, threw it away untasted. The 
next day he found occasion to go the same 
way. The plantains were still there, and 
looked even more inviting than on the 
previous day. He again plucked one, and 
after eyeing it for some time, ventured to 
eat it, and proceeded on his way, suffering 
no ill effects. Next day he ate to his 
heart’s content, remarking that the plan- 
tains of that jungle were not unwholesome. 
Alas, poor cat! His disorder seized him 





with increased force, and he fell a victim 
to his appetite. 

The sacred precepts of Buddha are called 
* Pansil,” and are communicated orally by 
the priests to any who may desire to hear 
and follow them. 

A certain woman, having been to the 
temple for this purpose, asked her hus- 
band, who was a very stupid man, why 
he, too, did not go and hear “ Pansil,” 

“ Because I do not know how to do so,” 
he replied. 

‘Why, all you have to do,” said the 
wife, ‘is to repeat whatever the priest 
says to you.” 

“Tf that is all, I will go,” said the man. 

Accordingly the bumpkin set out for 
the temple. 

On arriving there, the priest seeing him 
walk rather unceremoniously into the sacred 
precincts, cried out : 

“Hullo! you fellow; where are you 
going $” 

The man, remembering his wife’s in- 
structions, answered : 

“Hullo! you fellow; where are you 
going t” and thought he had learned the 
first precept of ‘‘ Pansil,” which, after all, 
was not so difficult as he had anticipated. 

* Are you mad ?” said the priest. 

* Are you mad ?” was the reply. 

“Catch that fellow and give him a 
thrashing!” said the priest to his atten- 
dants. 

“Catch that fellow, and give him a 
thrashing !” repeated the man. 

The priest's satellites fell upon him, 
chastised him severely, and turned him 
out. 

On returning home, he told his wife 
that, considering she heard ‘“ Pansil ” once 
a fortnight, he was surprised at her keep- 
ing so well. For his part, the first dose 
was enough, and he wanted no more of it. 


It is au opinion, exceedingly prevalent 
among Orientals, that, to confer unexpected 
honour on those not accustomed to it, is 
sure to have the effect of making them un- 
grateful and disrespectful. 

A King observed that whenever he 
passed a particular tree, a lizard used to 
descend the trunk and bow his head, as a 
mark of respect. The King, therefore, 
ordered that he should be vested with a 
golden ear-ring he had bad made for him, 
The heart of the foolish lizard was inflated 
with pride at this unexpected distinction. 
He felt sure that the King was alive to 
those remarkable qualities he had always 
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felt he possessed, but which the rest of the 
world had been too ignorant to discern. 
He had not the least doubt that the King 
would soon desire to avail himself of his 
superior wisdom, and while willing to 
assist him with his sage counsel, he did 
not think it expedient to make himself too 
cheap. So, the next time the King came 
by his tree he turned his back upon him, 
and paid no attention to him whatso- 
ever. 

A certain King was desirous of having a 
statue of Buddha constructed of pure gold. 
Accordingly, he summoned the master 
goldsmith of his court and gave him the 
necessary instructions, but required him to 
carry on the work at the royal palace, 
under close supervision, that there might 
not be the slightest suspicion that the 
precious metal had been alloyed. The 
goldsmith undertook to fulfil the require- 
ments of the King, and then proceeded to 
his own house to fetch the implements of 
his trade. 

Calling his two sons before him, he told 
them the commands of the King, and 
under what strict surveillance his opera- 
tions would have to be conducted. Then, 
turning to the younger, he asked him to 
what extent he thought it would be 
possible for him to debase the gold with 
which he would be supplied. He replied 
that under the circumstances he hardly 
thought it possible for one to possess him- 
self of more than a fourth part of the 
metal. He then asked the elder son what 
he had to say, and he answered that 
possibly so skilful an artist as his father 
might be able to appropriate one - half. 
Their father directed towards them a look 
of scorn, and, gathering together his tools, 
left the house without saying a word. 

When he arrived at the palace he com- 
menced bis work under the direct super- 
vision of one of the most trusted nobles ; 
while every precaution was taken to prevent 
any fraud. 

When the day’s labour was over the 
goldsmith was carefully searched before 
being allowed to depart. 

On reaching home he called his two sons, 
and with their aid commenced making, of 
base metal, a statue exactly resembling the 
one he had begun at the palace. 

Day by day the work progressed at the 
palace, and night after night was the labour 
continued at home, until the day came 
when the finishing touch was put to the 
statue of gold, and it was duly submitted 
to the King for approval. His Majesty 





was delighted both with the design and its 
execution, and bade the goldsmith name 
what reward he desired in addition to the 
proper wages. The goldsmith bowed to 
the ground, and replied that he had only one 
request to make, which was that he might 
be permitted the privilege of bearing the 
image in state to the temple where it was 
to be deposited. ‘ But,” said he, “as I am 
an unclean man, and this is a sacred thing, 
I pray that I may be allowed to purify it 
at the tank near the temple before handing 
it over to the priests.” 

The monarch readily acceded to so pious 
a wish, and an auspicious hour was fixed 
upon by the royal astrologers, when, to 
the sound of trumpets, drums, and pipes, 
the procession should set out from the 
palace to the shrine. All the arrange- 
ments were duly made, and, at the ap- 
pointed time, with elephants, banners, and 
yellow-robed priests, the goldsmith, carry- 
ing the golden image on bis head, marched 
proudly in front; while last of all, sur- 
rounded by his guards, came the Rajah 
himself. 

Through the admiring crowd, drawn up 
on either side of the principal street, the 
gay procession passed. At length they 
reached the tank, and halted. ‘Then the 
goldsmith, descending the steps, stepped 
into the water, and, reverently lowering the 
image, immersed it for a few moments. 
After a brief interval he reascended the 
steps, carefully wiped the moisture from 
the image, and bore it to the entrance of the 
temple, where it was solemnly made over 
to the priests. The goldsmith made his 
obeisance to the King, and went home. 
The shrine was carefully secured, and there 
the statue remained, a thing of beauty 
and a joy for years to worshippers, nove 
of whom, from the King downwards, 
doubted for a single instant that the image 
was the identical one whose fashioning 
had been conducted under such unusual 
precautions, And yet the dishonest gold- 
smith had effected his purpose, and, 
ere long, the golden image was in the 
melting pot, while its base counterfeit oc- 
cupied the place of honour in the temple. 

How was this accomplished 4 

That morning, ere the first streak of 
dawn had lightened the eastern horizon, 
the figure of a man might have been seen 
stealing to the tank, bearing under his 
arm what, on inspection, would have 
proved to be an image of Buddha. Noise- 
lessly descending into the water, he placed 
the image at the bottom of the tank, and 
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returned as secretly as he came. It was 
this statue and not the golden one that 
the goldsmith, later on in the day, bore 
from the tank to the temple, and so cun- 
ningly had he copied the original that 
none for a moment suspected the fraud. 

At the dead of the following night the 
same dusky figure once more crept to the 
tank, and, taking up the precious image, 
carried it off to his house, and appropriated 
the whole of the gold. 

Are we to infer from some of these 
anecdotes that fraud and chicanery are 
held up for admiration; or rather, that 
they are intended to warn the unguarded 
against knavery ? Let us hope and believe 
that the latter is the case. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, these tales are here recorded 
as fair specimens of Oriental humour. 


UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 





“Gert up, Tilly,” he said, after a time, 
not unkindly, “ there’s no good crying over 
spilt milk. You've seen the last of that 
cousin of yours, or I am much mistaken.” 

She rose; but it was only to make 
feverish search over again in the box, in 
every nook and corner of the room. 

He watched her rather sullenly. At 
last his impatience broke out. ‘“ What’s 
the good of that?” he said. “ You know 
well enough it isn’t there.” 

“T know nothing, but that you are un- 
just and very cruel,” she said, speaking with 
repressed fire. ‘I never knew you to be 
cruel before.” 

His dull imagination was a little while 
grasping the fact of her anger ; he stared 
at her in silence for a moment, and then 
he said doggedly : “It’s truth. If you don’t 
believe me now, you can wait. You'll have 
to come round one of these days.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she said with a deep, tremulous 
sigh, “we'll wait; but if you choose to 
think the worst, I don’t.” 

“You didn’t know the lad’s father, that’s 
true,” he said gently, as if he were trying 
to make allowance for her standpoint. 

‘*No, but I know John, and I believe 
in him. There are a dozen other ways 
in which the ring might have been lost.” 

“‘ What ways?” he asked exasperatingly. 
“You put it in the case and tied it up in 
that bit of paper. I saw you do it myself, 


and then you locked it up with all the 
other things til] this morning—here,” he 
laid his hand on the iron chest. ‘! And at 
breakfast time you fetched it yourself, and 
gave ithim. Isn’t that so?” 

She reluctantly admitted that it was so. 

“* But someone might have taken it from 
the box in the night.” She groped about 
for a solution. 

“That’s likely!” he said scornfully, 
“with the box under my bed, and the key 
under my pillow. And do you think a 
thief would be willing to stop short with 
the ring, when he might as easily have 
gone off with the lot ?” 

All this was apparently unanswerable, 
but as a woman is never in the least shaken 
from her opinion by the most admirable 
reasoning in the world, it quite failed to 
convince Tilly. If the whole world of the 
law had sentenced John as thief, she would 
still have believed in her cousin ; her liking 
for him which had been kindly, but per- 
haps of late a trifle scornful, began to glow 
anew ; her solicitude might have made up 
to him for everything, had he but known it. 
But being of a very tender heart, she must 
needs be at peace with her uncle too, and 
with that logic that is peculiar to her sex, 
she contrived to convince herself that 
somehow, though a moment before he 
was unjust and crue], he was merely the 
victim of a strange delusion, and ought 
rather to be pitied than blamed. 

With this new movement of tenderness 
stirring in her, she went up to him and 
put her arms round his neck, and her head 
down on his shoulder. He suffered her 
embrace for a moment before he returned 
it; he had been amazed at her desertion 
of him; and he took her overture as a 
proof that she had repented and accepted 
his position. 

But he did not use her concession to 
blacken John’s character still further, as 
he might have done. Perhaps some strug- 
gling sense of shame, or some remembrance 
of his dead sister held him back. 

“T never want to see the fellow’s face 
again,” he said to himself, as if it were a 
kind of relief to wipe his nephew’s very 
existence out of his mind. 

‘Don’t you fret, my pretty,” he said to 
Tilly, with an amazing incomprehension of 
her true feeling. ‘“T’ll give you another 


ring, and a finer—that’s easy done.” 

Tilly said nothing, but she wiped her 
eyes, and stole away to her room to make 
a vain search there too, emptying drawers, 





and tossing dresses from the wardrobe, in 
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the faint hope that by some magic she 
might be able triumphantly to clear John’s 
character from a shadow of doubt. 

The thing troubled her more than she 
liked to own, and she tortured herself with 
suggestions and conjectures. If Madame 
Drave had been at home, her suspicions 
might have had a firmer resting-place ; but 
Madame was still in the country, and it 
was not to be supposed that even she 
could examine the latest purchases made 
by her boarders from a distance of a 
hundred miles. 

To make quite sure of her absence, 
Tilly boldly walked into her private 
sitting-room next morning, but it was bare 
and blameless of any human presence. 

Madame’s secrets, if she had such, were 
hidden away in some safe place, and the 
room and the one beyond it, where the bed 
stood trimly made in its day coverings, lay 
serenely open to the cold light of the winter 
morning. 

She had hoped that her uncle would at 
least not repeat his accusations, and it 
gave her quite.a sharp pang to discover that 
he had already confided in Fred. 

Master Fred, who had interpreted his 
permission to “keep company” in a very 
liberal spirit, appeared on the next even- 
ing, and in an odd five minutes before Tilly 
came into the room the old man had 
blurted out everything to the young one. 

Fred took it lightly enough; it even 
seemed to amuse him. It is always casy 
to be amused over other people’s misfor- 
tunes. He preserved a grave face when he 
was alone with Mr. Burton, and bewailed 
the loss of the ring ; but when he broached 
the subject to Tilly he laughed aloud. 

“T don’t think it is a laughing matter,” 
she said coldly, annoyed that he should 
know of it. 

“ But it’s so absurd! Poor old John! 
Such a blundering, clumsy old fellow! He 
couldn’t commit a theft if he tried.” 

Tilly was so miserable that she could 
hardly keep her tears back. 

*‘T thought you would have understood,” 
she said. “You are his cousin, You 
might stand up for him.” 

“So I did,” he said wonderingly. “ That 
is to say, I thought we were agreed that no 
defence was necessary.” 

“T think you are a very lukewarm 
supporter.” 

“T will do anything you like,” he said 
eagerly. “I will quarrel with your uncle 
if you ask me, though I’d rather not. Of 
course itis all a mistake—but—he is old, 











and do you think it is quite my part to set 
him right? You have only to say it and 
T'll go and tell him straightaway. He'll 
turn me out, of course,” said Fred with 
pathos ; “ he’d have a perfect right to do 
it; but so long as I’ve your friendship-———” 
he said in a melancholy voice. 

“‘T only want the truth to be known,” 
said Tilly with a rather haughty air. ‘ Do 
you think I want you to lecture my uncle ? 
He believes in his suspicions,” she said, as 
if that somehow justified them. ‘I only 
ask you to help me to clear this matter up.” 

“You know I would do anything in 
the world,” said Fred with conviction; but, 
in truth, he did not know how to approach 
the task she had set him. It was rather 
hard on Fred, for the first hint of a justifi- 
cation brought Mr. Barton’s wrath down 
on him, and Tilly was cold to him because 
she deemed him too careless an advocate of 
his cousin’s cause. 

He looked up John at the Bank, but 
John was impracticable, and met his ques- 
tions and his chaff with a rage that was, 
for him, quite colossal, and Fred went 
away grinning. The whole thing was to 
him so extravagantly absurd, that he had 
expected the victim also to see and be moved 
by the humorous aspect of the situation ; 
but the accused was as grave as his accuser. 
There was humour in that too, and Fred 
returned from Messrs. Jones’s establish- 
ment with a smile that made more than 
one person turn to look at him. 

After that, however, there was noticeably 
a slight change in the angle from which 
Fred regarded the matter in his talks with 
Mr. Burton. Somehow the subject was 
always cropping up, though the older man, 
perhaps, could not have explained how 
this came about, and I red’s sympathy 
with his cousin now took such subtle forms 
that a brighter intelligence might have 
failed to rec »gnise it. 

“The screw is miserable at the Bank,” 
he would say; “it’s really enough to in- 
duce a man to put his hand in the till to 
keep him at a starvation wage like that.” 

* Aye, especially when that easy way of 
helping yourself is in the family already,” 
said Mr. Burton with bitterness. 

“Oh, come,” said Fred genially, ‘ that’s 
a little bit hard on John, isn’t it? Of 
course, there are people who believe in 
heredity, but it has always seemed to me 
a very grim sort of theory.” 

“ Never heard of heredity, but if I know 
what you're driving at, it’s only a new- 
fangled name for an old truth: ‘ What's 
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bred in the bone will out in the flesh.’ If 
you're a thief to start with, you needn't 
count on your son being over honest.” 

‘ Well,” said Fred, with the effect of 
weighing this argument, and fiading a good 
deal in it, ‘‘I suppose he would have 
greater temptations, poor beggar.” 

This was how Fred conducted the 
defence in Tilly’s absence; in her pre- 
sance the subject was tacitly avoided. Yet 
it was never distant from her consciousness ; 
and when she thought of John, it was to 
suffer a dumb shame on his account that 
ached the more, because she could do 
nothing to comfort him. 

“Of course, sir, even supposing it were 
true—and it really can’t be, you know, 
though it looks very fishy— you won't 
make use of it against the poor beggar ? 
That is, if you could fix iton him. Think 
what ruin it would be for him and his 
sister if a hint of such a thing reached the 
authorities at the Bank.” 

“T won’t meddle with him,” said Mr. 
Burton, with a kind of grim disdain. “T’ll 
let the Bank folks find him out for them- 
selves. He’s safe enough for me; you can 
tell him that, if you like.” 

Fred had no stomach for such an errand ; 
but, in spite of his solicitude, the story 
spread. It reached the City man in due 
time, and he made a special visit to Tilly’s 
rooms one morning when she was alone. 

“Found that ring yet?” he said, when 
he had got over his easy greeting. 

“No. How did you know it was lost ?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, I heard some of them talking of 
it; the Major, I daresay, or Sherrington, 
perhaps. They all talk. You hear every- 
thing in this house.” 

‘So it seems,” said Tilly with some 
bitterness. ‘‘ Why, Major and Mrs, Drew 
only came back an hour ago, and the 
Sherringtons last night.” 

“Suspect any of the servants?” asked 
her visitor. 

“No,” said Tilly ; “and, Mr. White, you 
mustn’t either. It would displease my 
uncle if—if any fuss was made.” 

“T don’t think you need suspect them,” 
he said frankly. ‘‘They’re a very decent 
lot as far as I see. Look here, Miss 
Barton,” he drew out his watch, for he had 
to measure his words to catch a train, 
“why don’t you employ a medium ?” 

“A medium?” she repeated, looking 
puzzled, ‘“ Why?” 

“ Find the ringfor you. Tell you where 
to look for it,” said he with prompt gravity. 





“A spiritual detective?” she said, un- 
able to repress a smile, There was some- 
thing so odd in the contrast between her 
visitor’s appearance and his beliefs, that 
she had some ado not to let the smile 
grow into a laugh. 

A disciple of those insoluble mysteries 
ought, by rights, to be lean and cadaverous, 
and certainly to be dyspeptic. Yet the 
City man was fat and florid, and he had 
a decidedly gay taste in neck-scarves, 

“Look here,” he said, timing himself 
accurately, ‘*1’ll tell you a story.” With- 
out waiting for her consent he began. It 
was a story she had heard before, and it 
concerned the loss and the recovery of a 
scarf-pin through the medium of a friendly 
spirit called ‘ George.” 

“That happened to me,” he said, “ and 
here’s the identical pin :” he pointed to his 
throat. 

Tilly listened ; there was the pin that 
had gone through such strange adventures 
—had been lost one night on the sea-shore, 
and was found next day at the bottom 
of a well-packed chest of books, that had 
not been opened for years. The lock and 
the ropes which secured it were intact ; 
the heavy volumes were piled row upon 
row on the fragile trinket, yet, when it 
was recovered, the damp sand of the sea 
still clung to it. 

Did she believe it? Her nerves gave a 
fluttering assent, but her stronger sense 
interfered. 

“I’m afraid my uncle wouldn’t like it,” 
she said. ‘“ He would think it ” she 
groped about for a term of disapproval. 

“Humbug?” he suggested cheerfully, 
“trickery and lies? It’s what they all 
say till they try it. You've got to judge 
by results. If you think better of it, Miss 
Burton, and want a medium, I'll find one.” 

“Thank you,” she said: he had risen 
and was going off in the same business-like 
way in which he had come, but she started 
up and followed him to the door. 

“Is there anyone else—in this house 
who believes in these—manifestations ?” 
she asked rather breathlessly. 

It was a question at random, for she had 
more than once joined with the other 
boarders in an amused laughter at what 
seemed to them his too credulous faith. 

‘‘ Madame Drave is a fellow believer, I’m 
told,” he said with his good-natured smile, 
“but we don’t hit it off very well, she and 
I, and we’ve not exchanged views. I dare- 
say she would help you, though, if you 
cared to go in for a séance,” 
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“Oh no, no, no,” said Tilly, with such 
vehemence, that he carried his laughter 
all the way downstairs with him. 

She had still to face the ordeal of the 
other boarders’ curiosity, and she shrank 
from it sensitively. She had insisted that 
the diamonds should be removed from the 
house into safer keeping, and though 
her uncle had opposed it, he had yielded ; 
but the story of the loss suffered nothing 
because the hearers were left to imagine the 
gift for themselves. 

Mrs. Moxon began that minute investi- 
gation for which she was so justly cele- 
brated on the very evening of her return. 
A notable Queen’s Counsellor was lost to 
the world by the accident of her sex. She 
cross-examined Tilly with a felicity and an 
unsparing thoroughness that was a torture 
to the girl; but Tilly’s wrath blazed out 
when she summed up without hesitation 
against John Temple. It was quite an 
inevitable conclusion on Mrs. Moxon’s part, 
since we interpret other people’s natures 
by what we know of our own; but Tilly 
was not calm enough to philosophise, and 
was a great deal too angry to be logical. 

‘‘What does she mean—how does she 
dare to judge!” she cried to her friend 
Honoria, who had come back to South 
Kensington with her temper somewhat 
ruffled by the asperities with which Mrs. 
Thompson had flavoured her hospitality. 
Honoria was shaking out a skirt that had 
suffered some detriment in travel ; but she 
paused from pinching at the pleats to look 
scrutinisingly at Tilly. 

‘‘ Has the other cousin been much here?” 
she asked irrelevantly. 

Tilly gazed at her. 

“ Honoria,” she said, “I don’t believe 
| you were listening ; how would you like if 

Mrs. Moxon said such things of you ?” 

“If they were true I shouldn’t like it, I 
| daresay, but if they were false, I could 
| bear to have her accuse me, I think. Why, 
| is there one of us of whom she hasn’t the 
vilest opinion? We have no Church con- 
nections, my dear; we are not even the 
cousins of a possible canon ; we are nothing 
and nobodies, and, therefore, if a temptation 
came in our way, we should inevitably 
succumb to it. Tilly, you are a goose!” 
she ended emphatically. 

Tilly went to her, ruthlessly advancing 
over the damaged skirt. ‘ Honoria, you 
don’t believe——?%” she said. 

*T am nota Mrs. Moxon, my dear, thank 
goodness!” cried Honoria, with her chin in 


the air. “I can believe in a man’s honesty, 
till his guilt is proved at the least.” 

Then Tilly put her arms round Honoria’s 
neck, and said how nice it was to have her 
back again, and how she had missed her, 
and what a good thing it was there were 
some unsuspicious people left in the world ; 
and, after they had hugged, and embraced, 
and kissed each other, and possibly cried a 
little, for no reason in the world, they fell 
with great spirit to discussing the gown, 
and settling the means for its repair. 

But when they had said good-night, and 
Honoria had gone down to join the ladies 
in the common drawing-room, she had 
another word to say on the subject. 

The story of the lost ring had already 
been minutely discussed and considered 
with varying degrees of interest and in- 
difference, but that did not hinder a fresh 
revival of it on every opportunity. 

*T'll tell you what,” said Honoria, ad- 
dressing the company, “ if that foolish old 
man doesn’t take care, he’ll drive Tilly into 
love with the other cousiv, the wrong one. 
Make a man a martyr, and you make him 
into a hero at once.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Drew, who 
believed in John’s innocence, and had 
heard of his plight with concern, ‘I don’t 
know that it would be so very far wrong. 
I like what I have seen of the other one, 
Honoria.” 

“Oh,” said Honoria, with that air 
of innocence she sometimes wore in giving 
a sharp retort. ‘‘ You like everybody, 
and Mrs. Moxon here likes nobody. I am 
the only moderate person ; I content my- 
self with liking the people who like me.” 

* Then you wouldn’t favour either suitor 
in that case,” said Mrs. Moxon, with a 
ladylike desire to be revenged. 

“It’s for Tilly to choose,” Honoria said. 
“After all, ber decision is a little more 
important than mine.” 
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